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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



HOHLE GERMANICS. [stage, appears, in short, a being altogether 

I incapable of having ever entertained a senti- 

My dear President, (meat so noble as love: he is made to dress 

In spite of the contempt which the Editor of shabbily, is continually on the fidget, and 
the Harmouicon professes, in his 21st number, | looking anxiously about him, as if afraid of 
to entertain for M. Kind's share in the Frets-. every breath that blows, 
chiitz, I cannot help believing that an attentive J These observations will enable the reader 
perusal of the following scene will convince the more fully to enter into the spirit of the fol- 
reader that its author is possessed of considpTa- ' lowing scene, and may not, perhaps, be thrown 
ble dramatic talent ; mora particularly when it away on some future representative of Caspar, 
is contrasted with the substitutes for it, (for although it would be difficult, I fear, in this 
they are not translations,) which have been country, (I include, of course, Great Britain,) 
offered to the public by the numerous adapters to find one who combined the necessary quali- 
of this opera to the British stage. locations both as an actor and a singer, to do 

The task of the ill-requited drudge who 'justice to the part. I cannot conclude without 
provides the letter-press of an opera, is a adverting to the manner in which the cele- 
most thankless one; and there is no disputing, brated drinking song is managed in the original, 
that his merit, however considerable, is most so infinitely more dramatic in its effect, than 
inferior in importance to that of the composer, | the verse or two which are hurried over at 
who successfully embodies the ideas suggested once on our stage. At the English Opera, 
to him, in music — the language of the soul. \ as I stated in a former letter, they were not 
Inhere the subject of an opera is historical or [sung by Caspar at all, but were stuffed into the 
traditional, (and this is the case with most; mouth of some "neutral personage" without a 
operas,) the labours of the playwright are enti-i name, who is made to join Max and Caspar in 
tied, comparatively, to little consideration j j a glass, for the express purpose — "jolly com- 
nor is more required of him than to express ! panions every body /" as I once heard a French- 
the ideas which his subject of itself furnishes, j man attempt to sing that jolly chorus. Weber's 
in easy, flowing language, with a clever dtepo- directions for the execution of the drinking 
sitiou of dactyls and spondees, and a sufficient 
sprinkling of the softest vowels, to facilitate 
the conveyance of the ideas of the composer : 
the latter may then claim, at least, an equal 
share of inventiou with the playwright; and 
his merit, as I have already admitted, is im- 
measurably greater* But in an opera such as 
the Freischiitz, I humbly conceive, « critic 
though I am none — nor like to be," ,that the 
composer becomes a debtor to the compiler for 
the suggestions of his muse, which have fur- 
nished him with the opportunity of eliciting 
and indulging that particular talent with which 
nature has gifted him, and which might other- 
wise have remained dormant within. " I do 
perceive here a divided obligation" on the part 
of the composer, first to nature, next to the 
compiler, to whom the merit of invention is in 
this case due. 

I have been led into these remarks by an 
attentive perusal of M. Kind's work, which, 
a 1 though in its character completely German, 
still claims for itself a degree of originality 
which is rare ; nor is it too much to say, that 
all to whom the extraordinary music of the 
Freisehutz has yielded delight, are in some 
measure indebted to the constructor of the ex- 
traordinary vehicle of its conveyance to the r 
senses. 

The reader will immediately perceive, on 
perusing the following scene, a marked differ- 
ence between the Caspar of Kind, and the 
Caspar to whom he has been accustomed on 
our stage ; the latter, if not " a gay, bold- 
faced villain," is a grave, sententious, and 
sentimental one, who, in some sort chal- 
lenges our sympathy for the motive of bis 
villainy — disappointed love ; he is well 
dressed too, which commands our respect. 
Now, the other Caspar is a selfish and contemp- 
tible wretch; any thing but "bold-faced," 
although he does make an effort to appear 
**gay :" but revenge is not his grand motive ; 
indeed his disappointment in love is only once 
alluded to in the whole piece, and that but 
slightly* a* you will perceive in the following 
scene; whereas the English Caspar is sup- 
posed to be constantly thinking about it — 
Kinds Caspar, as represented on- the German 



song, are allegro feroce f ma non troppo presto. 
The scraps of Latin put into the mouth of 
Caspar, too, are very characteristic. 
Your's ever, 

ROSEN KUAN?. 

DER FREISCHUTZ. 

ACT THE FIRST, SCENE THE LAST. 

The exterior of a country inn. 

MAX AMD CASPAR. 

Caspar— (Who. hoz entered unobserved by Max, during 
the atr of" Through the forests," &c. comet forward at 
soon as Max become* OtiNtre of hi* presence, andspeaks ;j 
What, art still here, courrade ? 'Tis well that X have 
found thee. . j 

Max — Art thorn loitering? about again ? 

Caspar— Is that nil the thanks I pet ? A piece of good 
advice came into my head for thee, on the roaa j in 
pure kindness of heart I have supped back to find 
thee; run myself -well nigh out of breath! 'S blood! 
I can't pet over it, that thou shouldst hare been so 

?rettily the laughing-stock of these peasants here. 
>evill let them laugh! ha! ha! ha! Who cares? 
Strike it out of thy thoughts, sweet lad, (takes up a 
jug which is standing on the table at which Max has been 
sitting.} How! what! beer is this? That's not the 
tipnJe to drive away sorrow! (calls into the inn.) What, 
ho! wine, there; and some goblets! (to Max.) Com. 
rade, if it cost me my last farthing, I cannot see thee 
look so melancholy. Thou must drink with me. 
(A girl front the inn brings trine, $c.) 
Caspar— ( To the girl) — Chalk it up. jewel. 
3/rt.r— Fray, forbear: my head is distracted enough 
nlreitriy : ( supports his head on hi* hands.) 

Caspar— (Drops something from a phial hastily into 
the glass, which he intends for Max.) So, chuck ! a little 
willserve thee : (pour* in wine. ) Help Zainlel ! 

(Zamiel shews hit head out of the bush near which the?/ 
are sitting i Caspar, alarmed. ) Thou here? (Zamiel 
vanishes.) 
Max— ( Starting up.) With whom spokest thou? 
Ca*par—\: with no one; I said, "so chuck!" as I 
was helping thee to wine. 
Max — But I desire none. 

Caspar— Long life to the ranger! Thou wilt drink 
thy master's health, surely ? 
Mar — Be it so. 

( They strike glasses and drink. ) 
Caspar— Now then for a song. — (Smgs.) 

"Semper jolly, but half holy; who's afraid!' 
(Max gives symptoms of disapprobation.)— That not 
please thee ? Well then, another. 
(Caspar sings.) 
In this earthly vale below, 
What were there but plague and woe, 
Did not the grape bear wine, O! 
Then let others build their creed 
On some brittle, broken reed; 
Bacchus* tree be mine, O! 
Pshaw! why, thou must sing too.— (drinks.) 
Max — Leave me. 

Casptrr—htmg life to tweet Miss Agatha! A roan 
that will not drink his sweetheart's health, must be a 
rascal. 
Max— Thou becom'st too bold. 

( They strike glasses and drink. ; 



(Caspar sing*.) 
Bacchus gives as but one joy ; 
Then two others let's employ. 
With the, juice of the tendril : 
Dice well shook, and cards well play'd, 
Rosy-cheeked, good-hum our 'd maid— 
Help to make life eternal! 
Faith, there is nothing to be done with thee. 
Max— How canst thou ask me to join thee in such a 
song? 

Caspar — Here's long life to our noble prince ! The 
man that will not drink his prince's health, is a Judas! 
Max — Well then; but after this, not one drop more. 
f_ They strike glasses, and drink ; Max fan* himself with 
hi* hut, ana gires otherwise symptoms of feeling warm',] 
(Caspar sings.) 
Without this TrifoU'um, 
There's been no true Gavdrum 
Since the first man ginned, O! 
Sparkling wine 's my ABC, 
Girls my ruling planets be. 
Dice my favouring wind, O! 
Max-— (Starting up.) Rascal! Agatha is right, ever 
to warn me against thee. 

[Max is about to go : from henceforward in the scene, 
his manner betrays a certain violence of demeanour 
resembling a slignt, but bad description of intoxica- 
tion.] 

Caspar— How canst thou bear thus still to walk ia 
leading-strings, sweet fellow? I served with Altriager 
land Tilly, man, before I had a beard to my chin; aye, 
and was present at the dance of Magdeburg. The 
army's the place to learn such little roguish ditties. 

(The tallage bell strike* j Max rises.)— Art for home 
already ? 
Max — Yes, tis time ; that was seven that struck. 

Caspar— (To Agatba) — I'm not sure, the- 1 if stay, 

thou might'st alarm her ; know'st thou not, she looks 
to see thee bring a trophy home, as earnest of to-mor- 
row's luck? 

Max — Ah, poor girl ! and I to-morrow ! 

Caspar — Stay yet, and be advised ; that, to say the 
truth, is my reason for now seeking thee. 'Tis not im- 
possible to help thee. 
Max— To help me! 

Caspar— (mysteriously.) Now, to convince thee of 
my entire friendship : 1 could, under the witness of 
our four eyes— 'tis not in vain that I have dropped thee 
a hint, now and then. It cannot be dented that there 
are certain secret powers of nature — certain harmless 
tricks of the chace. This very night, wben darkness 
covers the disk of the moon, is destined to mighty 
events. An old huntsman of the mountains once en- 
trusted to me 

[Zamiel appears from time to tin%a± listening, unob- 
served by the persons on.tke-etage.J 
M<uc — Thou administer 'st the pqidonby drops to me. 
Caspar — How would it be, comradej if I were to 
help thee yet this very day to a right capital shot, 
that should serve to compose Agatha, and at the same 
time, be a pledge far thee of to-morrow's luck, ha! 
Max — Thou question'st strangely: is that possible? 
Caspar — Courage, courage : what the eye sees, the 
heart believes : here, take my rifle. 
Max — For what purpose ? 

Caspar— Patience! (he looks up to the sky.) Is there 
nothing to be seen? (hastily giving Max the gitn.) 
There, there, seest thou the vulture yonder ? fire; 

Max— Art thou a fool? or think 'st thou that I sun 
one ? 'Tis completely dark ; the bird floats like a black 
speck in the air, high in the clouds beyond the range of 
mu&quet. 

Caspar.— Fire ! in the name of the devil and his imps, 
ha! ha! ha! 
Max—( Touches the trigger as if in doubt ; the piece 

Coe* t off, at the same time a yelling, supernatural la *?*- 
>r isneard, which causes Max to look round in alarm, 
towards Caspar.) — Why dost thou laugh t Like pinions 
of the infernal world, it reels above onr heads. — (An 
enormous eagle floats for a moment, circling in the air, 
and then faus dead at Max 1 * feet.) — What can this be ? 

Caspar — (Lifting it.) — The largest eagle in the 
world I What talons I And how capitally hit J Next 
under the wing — otherwise not touched. Ha! ha! 
canst have him stuffed, brother, and put in a museum. 

Max — But I cannot comprehend— this rifle seem*, 
too, like any other. 

Caspar— Victoria I This will pnt you in respect with 
those rascally peasants; this will make Agatha re- 
joice. — (Pulls out some of the largest of the feathers and 
fixes them in Max's hat.) — So, comrade, there's atrophy 
'for you. 

Max— What art thon about ? How awfully I feel ! 
What was the piece charged with ? What kind of bul- 
let was that? 

Caspar — No bullet at all, silly dear ! A slow* worm 
with young, that never misses. 

Max— Ho I then dream ? Or am I intoxicated ? A 
thing like this I hava never seen. Caspar ! I beg, I 
conjure thee, — (seizes Aim;— Caspar, L will do for thee ; 
tell me what kind of bullet that was. 

Caspar— Art crazy for joy, lad ? I share it with 
thee. — (Embraces Aim;— Hal friend mine, that was a 
shot i—(Srriously} Let me go ! 

Max— ( Releases him)— Whence hast thou the bullet ? 

Caspar — Well, so long as thou art reasonable ; but 
tell me, thou, the most gallant huntsman, art thou, or 
dost thou but pretend to be so inexperienced t Canst 
thou really be ignorant of the meaning af a charmed 
bullet ? 

Max— Silly stuff! 
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Caspar— The army is the place to learn better, tho* ; 
ha! ha! Howdo yoursharp-shooters manage, thiukst 
thou, when thev pick down their man ont of the thick. 
est cannon Bmoke ? Or hast never considered how the 
kin? of Sweden, ipite of his buffalo's jacket* fell at 
Lutzen ? Two silver ballets were the secret of it ; — 
ay, ay, your smart man knows that : tmt to things of 
that sort, there are other arts required than just to 
take aim, and pall the trigger. 

Max — (Still contemplating the eagle.) The shot is 
incredible — in dark twilight — hurl'd from the clouds— 
ran it be real P 

Caspar — To be sure, there is some difference, too, 
between blowing the day-light out of a poor sou of 
rhty, from behind an ambush, and ensuring a ranger. 
ship, and a charming ghrl to boot, by a lueky shot 

Max- — ( Meditating) Hast thou any more such bul- 
lets? 

Caspar — It was the last ; — they are just out 

(A pause.) 
Max — Art thou become, on a sudden, so sparing of 
thy words ? jost out! how mean you ? 
Caspar— Because more may be had to-night. 
Max— To-night ? 
Caspar — Yes, faith : the bud is now propitious for 
three successive days, — to-day is the middle one; to- 
day at midnight, there will he a total eclipse of the 
moot). Max J comrade ! Thy fate is under the influ- 
ence of propitious planets ! Thou art chosen for mighty 1 
things! This very night, the eve of that morrow on 
which thou ait to do the trial-shot, and earn anohle 
office, and a lovely bride ; — in the very moment when 
yon stand so much in need of assistance from the secret 
powers, nature offers herself to your service { 

Max— Well! It is my fate that wills it; gttmesuch 
a bullet. 

Caspar— More than thou necdest But art thou a 
man, and requirest a tutor ? 

Max — How are they to be obtained ? 
Caspar — That I will teach thee ; meet me punctually 
at twelve to-night, in the Wolfs Glen. 

Mar— At midnight! in the Wolfs Glen ? No; the 
gb'n is haunted ; and at midnight the gates of hell are 
opened. 

Caspar — Pshaw ! How thou dreamest ! And yet I 
cannot resign thee to thy unlucky stars; I am thy 
friend, I will help thee to cast the bullets. 
Max — No, no. 

Otspar—So, then, be the people's laughing-stock to- 
rn*, itow,— resign the rangersliip and Agatha. I say, I 
am thy friend ; I myself will help thee to cast them ; 
but thou must fee present. 

Max — Thy tongue is smooth; yet no — an honest 
huntsman dares not think upon such tilings. 

Caspar — Coward! So thou wouldst purchase thy 
good fortune at tile risk of others only—if risk, indeed, 
there were; rto»t%hou believe thine own guilt would 
therefore be the less ? — if guilt, indeed} there were : 
dost thou believe this guilt, If guilt 4t be, does not weigh 
on thee already $—( stretching out the wrings of the 
eagle ;)— Dost thou believe this eagle was given thee 
for nothing? 
Max — Dreadful thought, if thou speak 'st truly. 
Caspar— -Strange ! that thou Bhooldst question thus. 
But ingratitude is the coin in which the world pays. 
Well, I'll cut myself off a wing of the bird, that I, at 
least, may have some share on't— (Cuts off a wing.) — 
Droll enough! Thou daredst this shot to comfort 
Agatha, and wantest courage, now, to win the prize 
for ever: — the waxen pnppet who cast me off for thy 
sake, would hardly believe this : (Aside.) But that 
shall be revenged! 
Max — Wretch ! I have courage — 
Caspar — Prove it, then I Since thou hast used a 
charmed bullet, 'tis but a child's play, surely, to cast 
-some. It is easy for thee to judge, from thy late unsuc- 
cessful attempts, what will be the consequence of re- 
jecting the assistance which is now offered thee ; the 
girl is mad for thee — cannot live without thee; she 
wilt become desperate ; — and thou ! — wilt crawl about, 
the mockery of all men: perhaps, despair may drive 

thee to (Presses hix hands to nts etfex, at if to stop his 

tears.) Shame on thyself, rough forester, that thou 
shoiildst love him better than he loves himself. (Aside.) 
Help, Zamiel ! 

Max — Agatha die! myself springing from a preci- 
pice ! yes, that would he the end ou't ;— (Holds out his 
hand to Caspar.) by Agatha's dear life, I will attend ! 
(Zamiel, trho has appeared listening during tlie latter 
part of the conversation, nods and vanishes.) 
Caspar — Be silent to all the world ! tliis might endan- 
ger thee and me ; — at twelve, I shall expect thee. 
Max— I betray thee 1 At twelve, I shall be there. 
(Exit Max hastily. ) 
< Caspar looks after him for same time, with silent malig- 
nity, it has now become quite dark.) 

Air — Caspar. 
Peace ! peace ! that no one now may warn thee ; 

Hell within its snares has bound him : 
Nought can of the spell disarm thee ;— 
Spirits of darkness hover round him : 
I see him gnashing in yonr chains. 
Triumph welcome— hail revenge f 

(Exit opposite side.) 



HOKiE ITALICS. 

SONNET OF DANTE. 
(Not printed in any edition of his Works.) 

IN LODE DI BKATBICE. 

Tanto gentile e tanta onesta appare 
La Donna mia quando altrui splnta 
Che ogni lingua divicn tremando muta 
£ gli occhi non Pttrdt'scon di guardare : 

Ella sen va sentendosi laudare 
Soavemente d'ouesta vestuta 
£ jpar che sia una cosa venuta 
Di cielo in terra a miracol mostrare. 

Mostrarsi si piarente a chi la roira, 
Che da* per gli occhi unadolcezza al core, 
Che intender non la puo chi non la prova ; 
E par che dalle sue luci si niuova 
Uu spirito soave e pien d'amore, 
Che va dicendo all'aniuia — " Sospira!" 



TRANSLATION. 

Whome'er my mistress may but chance salute, 
So nobly sweet her courtesy, amaze 
Binds every tongue in trembling worship mute,. 
And eyes but glancing where they dare not gaxe.* 

Cloth'd in the majesty of pure in tart 
She passes on, well conscious of her praise ; 
And seems a thing from Heaven divinely sent, 

A miracle for earth's degraded days. 

Her gracious presence wins all hearts, at sight, 
With more than picture-pleasure,, deep delight ; 

As none can understand but they who prove : 
Some gentle spirit, sure, must haunt her eye. 

Winch, born of tenderness, and winged with love, 
Says to the soul of her beholders—** Sigh!" 

• This will remind our classical readers of a part of 
Tibullus's "Laus Sulpiri*." — 

" Illam, qnidquid agit, quoqud vestigia flectit, 
Compoiiitfurtinj suhsequituxque decor. &c." 



SONETTO DI ALFIERI. 
(Not included in his published Works.) 
SIENA. 
Siena, dal cclle, ovc torreggia,esiede 
Vedea ventr pel piano, amitta, errante, 
Donna di grszioso alto scrubiante, 
Che movea di ver arno Ignuda 11 uiede. 

Cbi mai sari ? l'un savio, «fl*altro chiede, 
Ma siaqual vuolsi, or Con veloct piante 
A incoiitrurla riasimna esca festante 
Per far di nostra gentile*** fede. 

Era colei la Cortesia, che in bondo 
Uscia di Flora, e al Tebro irne credea, 
Forse non meglio l'ortne sue drizzando 

Ma de Sanese ilbel parlar le fea 
Forza cosi, che non piu innanzi andando 
Tempio, e Culto fra loro ebbe qua! Dea. 

TRANSLATION. 
Raised on her hilly tower Sienna saw 
A lady wandering lonely o'er the plain : 
Her look was grace, to charm, at once, and awe ; 
She seemed from Arno come, and mov'd in pain. 

What stranger this ? scholar to scholar cried ; 
But, he she who she may, all hurry down 
To give her festive entrance, and provide 
Such welcome as befits their gentle town. 

It was fair Courtesy— in exiled flight, 

she thought from Florence Tiber's banks to reach 
But prosperous chance, it seems, had brought her 
right, 
For the sweet violence of their magic speech 
So wrought on her, she would no farther roam 
But at Sienna fixed her temple and her home. 

W. E. 



End of the First Act. 



R. 



TBANSLATION OF TIIE ITALIAN SONNET IN 
NUMBER XX, 

sweet, secluded, solitary shade! 

My wearied thoughts' asylum from despair ! 
V* hile Boreas, now, in days that swiftly fade, 
In frost appalling shrouds the earth and air, 
And thy green tresses— ancient locks like mine 
Disguises quite, in drapery of snow ; 
Whilst flowers no more in vernal-garb enshrine 
Thy frozen glades, that winter's havoc show. 
Mournfully now, at this o'errlouded light 

1 roam — reflecting 'twill this frame decayed, 

A ud spirit serve ; for these have felt their blight ! 
On me more chill a freezing stroke has weighed, 
More erne! Euros wafts my winter's night, 
(Ah, night t*o loBg T) and days in gloom arrayed ! 

H. y. 



DREAMS. 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion's sting-. 
Scarce seen, .hut with fresh bitterness imbued ; 
And slight wltbal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever : it may be a sound — 
A tone of music — summer's eve — or spring, 
A flower — the wind — the ocean — which shull wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
bound ; 

And how^ and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 
But feci the shock'renewed, nor can enuce 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 
Which ont of things familiar, mtact'igticd, 
When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 
1 he cold — the changed- ;x>iy;Aa»ce the dead — anew. 
The mourned, the loved, the lost— too many !— yet 
how few ! 

Oar life is two-fold, waking and sleeping ; 
but wo have somewhat more controul over our 
open-eyed than our dreaming fancies. It is not 
ths thoughts which most engross our minds 
during the day that are aptest to recur in the 
silent watches of the night season. We dream 
more often of thoBe old associations -which have 
momentarily flitted across our imagination, 
called into brief but vivid existence by some of 
the countless circumstances so exquisitely enu- 
merated by the noble bard in those stanzas just 
repeated : come then gentle reader, and dream 
three dreams with me, if you are very idle:— 
I was in St. Patrick's cathedral, walking 
alone up and down the long and melancholy 
aisles, the time was after twilight, and the 
darkness was coming on fast, and dense and 
cold ; the rain in large heavy drops was pat- 
tering against the panes of the lofty and an- 
cient windows, while the wind at intervals 
howled with that dreary and comfortless sound 
with Which it moans so complainingly through 
the woods in winter. There I was walk- 
ing backwards and forwards I knew not 
why — chilled to the very bones by the vast 
solitude and dampness — my heart also was 
chilled, weighed down with a shadowy fore- 
boding that I was there to hear of some cala- 
mity, and that I should come to the mournful 
knowledge soon. I was arrayed in the black 
habit of a chief mourner for the dead — I gazed 
intently on the old monuments and almost 
worn-out inscriptions, and I thought they all 
changed to my eye, and that the name on alt 
was the same, and I straggled hard to read it, 
and could not. A strain of wild but solemn 
music now rose upon my ear, and then died 
away in lingering echoes through the vaulted 
galleries, again it rose accompanied by the rich 
and mellowing swell of the noble organ, it was 
the funeral anthem, and I heard the words 
sung mournfully but distinctly, while the soft 
gushes of rich harmony stole along the rafters 
of the rude unplastered roof. 

I heard and burst into tears : then I observed 
at a distance, a figure intently employed upon 
a slab, by the dim light of a dying lamp, and I 
thought that often it directed its observation 
towards me, and, then again resumed its occu- 
pation ; I drew near, I perceived a man wrapped 
in a large sable cloak, the hood of which was 
drawn over his features, carving a small monu- 
ment of black marble. He turned away hji 
face, but held up the lamp so that I could 
plainly read 

Sacred to the Memory 
of 



She died young and happy-, 
1838. 



